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’ c popular ideal of a newspaper editor. It is into 
SCISSORS AND PASTE his hands that the epistles of ‘ Paterfamilias,’ 
Let us take a peep into a daily newspaper office, | ‘An Indignant Traveller, ‘A Volunteer,’ ‘ A Con- 
and see the Sub busy at his labours. The room is| stant Subscriber to your Valuable Journal, and 
dingy and small; not overwell lit from without;| the other variously named writers who look to 
and very badly ventilated. It is night—for mid- | the press for the redress of their grievances, fall ; he 
night is the noon of the daily paper office—and | it is who knows the night before what the paper 
half-a-dozen gas-lights flare up under green shades, | of the next morning is going to contain; who 
heating the atmosphere so as to render it almost | decides whether the ‘copy’ which poor Flimsy 
insupportable. In the centre of the room is a great | | the penny-a-liner has dropped into the box with 
desk or table, the principal objects distinguishable | fear and trembling an hour before, shall be accepted 
amid the litter of newspapers and MSS. that | and paid for, or * flung carelessly into the waste- 
covers it, being a dirty old blotting-pad, and an | basket who writes the short stinging notes at 
inkstand the size of a tolerable punch-bowl. By | the end of letters of disagreeable or wearisome cor- 
the side of the sub-editor’s chair is an enormous | respondents, which are invariably signed ‘ Ed.,’ as 
waste-paper basket, which is full to the brim, the | though they alone, of all the original matter in 
floor all around it being covered with letters, | the paper, had come from the hands of the editor; 
proofs, papers, and other rubbish which have who compiles the readable summary of the day’s 
escaped from the ‘Baalam-box’ of the establish- , news, whereby in five minutes you may make your- 
ment. Hard by the inkstand, but hidden just now , self acquainted with all the more important con- 
by an open copy of the Times, is a paste-pot which | tents of the paper; and under whose direction the 
a bill-sticker need not be ashamed of owning ;| Whole of that vast array of close reading, the law 
whilst the gentleman who sits at the desk, and | reports, accounts of meetings, accidents, ceremonies, | 
who is just now looking over a provincial news- and races, letters from foreign correspondents, and 
paper, holds in his hands a huge pair of scissors ! miscellaneous items of information which made 
How shall I describe the accessories of the scene?) up the bulk of every modern newspaper, are 
They differ in every newspaper office in the king- | gathered together, condensed, digested, and arranged 
dom, and yet a family-likeness may be detected in| in the convenient form in which they are sub- 
every such place. There are the smaller desks at , sequently presented to the public. 
which the sub-editor’s assistants sit, and which are} As he sits before us now, we may learn not a 
never more tidy than that of the ruler of this little , little regarding the manner in which he performs 
kingdom. There is the greasy date-box on the his duties by merely watching him. Here, for 
chimney-piece, the dingy old maps hung against instance, comes in a smartly-dressed porter, who 
the wall, the clumsy volumes of the ‘file’ piled produces, from a dispatch-box the size of a small 
in hopeless confusion in the rack, the little book- | clothes-basket, a dozen newspapers and as many 
case, stuffed with works of reference—Dictionaries, ‘newspaper parcels’—that is to say, letters con- 
Peerages, Encyclopedias—the labyrinth of speaking- taining copy for the paper, which have been 
tubes gathered on all sides of the sub-editor’s seat, | forwarded, for greater dispatch, by rail instead of 
and the huge heaps of old newspapers, over which | by post. The newspapers the sub-editor divides 
the unwary visitor stumbles. This, far more than between his two assistants, one of whom takes all 
the room of the chief leader-writer or of any | those from abroad, whilst the other takes those 
other member of the staff, is the real heart and from the provinces; and whilst these gentlemen 
centre of the great machine whose influence is| are dexterously using their scissors to disembowel 
felt all over England ; and the man who labours | the unfortunate prints, their chief makes a dash at 
here is he who approaches most nearly to the | the heap of parcels—uttering something between 
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a groan and a curse at their number as he does so. 
The first gives him no trouble, however. It has 
come from abroad, and consists of a long letter, 
written in the most microscopic of hands upon the 
thinnest of paper. Space has been kept for it—for 
is it not the letter of their Special Commissioner to 
the Great Fair at Nijni-Novgorod, and will it not 
be the leading feature of to-morrow’s Monitor? So 
this production is at once bundled into the tin in 
which the ‘ copy ready to go out, as it is technically 
termed—that is, copy ready for the hands of the 
compositors—is kept. But the other eleven parcels 
are not so easily disposed of. Two or three of 
them are market reports, and need but little 
alteration. The price of corn at Norwich, of iron 
at Wolverhampton, of cotton at Manchester, are all 
given in these brief dispatches ; and however un- 
interesting they may be to the general public, there 
would be no small outcry amongst certain classes 
of the community if they failed to appear to-morrow 
morning. But these disposed of, the sub-editor’s 
difficulties begin. He opens one envelope, and 
takes out of it an enormous batch of thin tissue- 


per—familiarly known as flimsy—all of which is 
Jevoted to the history of a horrible murder which | 
has been committed that very day at Nottingham. | 
He opens the next envelope, and here is another | 
account of the same tragedy, furnished by a rival 
‘liner’ Our sub is a bold man, but he shrinks 
from the task of putting either of these voluminous 
narratives into a concise and readable shape. Both 
his assistants are fully occupied, however, and he 
has no alternative but to attempt the task. So he 
selects one of the reports, and by the aid of his 
scissors and a red pencil, he reduces it to about 
one-tenth of its original length—a work which 
occupies him nearly a quarter of an hour—and 
having done this, he adds the sub-edited report to 
the heap of copy ready for the printer. 

It would no doubt amuse my readers if I were 
to publish the narrative as forwarded by the penny- 
a-liner with the narrative as it appeared in the 
next morning’s Monitor; but as it is ie possible 
that the editor of this journal might object to such 
a proceeding, as an encroachment on his valuable 

ce, I shall content myself with giving merely 
the title and the first two sentences of the original 
and revised narratives. The original report, then, 
runs as follows: ‘Horrible Murder of a Grand- 
mother by her Grand-children at Nottingham, 
yesterday.—Rarely has it been our unspeakably 
melancholy duty to have to attempt to chronicle 
the awful details of a crime so shocking and so un- 
natural in all its peculiar circumstances, as that 
which yesterday aroused a feeling of the most 
uncontrollable horror and indignation in the 
breasts of the whole of the peaceable and well- 
disposed inhabitants of Nottingham, and for a few 
hours, at anyrate, completely _ a stop to the 
staple industries of the place. The shocking crime 
was nothing less than the brutal and cold-blooded 
assassination of one whose age and infirmities, 
whose gray hairs and palsied limbs—to say nothing 
of her relation to the perpetrators, who were the 
children of her own daughter—should have saved 
her from any indignity or violence, and above all, 
from such a tragical and melancholy termination 
to her earthly career as has now befallen her.’ And 
this is what the sub has made of the above: 
‘Murder at Nottingham—A shocking crime was 
committed at Nottingham yesterday, an old woman 


having been murdered by her two grandsons.’ 


This work safely completed, he has the same 
duty to perform in the case of half-a-dozen other 
paragrap of news, all of which need to be con- 

ensed and revised, and some altogether re-written, 
before they are fit for publication ; and whilst he 
is engaged in this task he has to keep a sharp look- 
out in every instance to see that nothing which the 
elastic law of libel can construe into a slander 
passes through his hands. One of the surest marks 
of a thoroughly good sub-editor is the success with 
which he keeps his paper out of actions for libel. 
A single sentence slipped into the middle of a long 
report may, if it is published, entail the loss of 
hundreds or even thousands of pounds upon a 
newspaper proprietor, and it is therefore absolutely 
necessary that the utmost care should be taken in 
revising everything that is inserted in the paper. 

And now a fresh batch of copy awaits our 
Sub’s good offices. This time, the copy has been 
brought from the Telegraph Office. Mr Bright 
has been speaking at Birmingham, or Manchester, 
or Leeds, and this is the report of his oration. 
You who will enjoy the smooth flowing sentences, 
and the eloquent peroration of his speech to- 
morrow, have little idea of the labour that has 
been undergone in order to provide you with the 
complete report. Down at Birmingham or Man- 
chester, three shorthand writers, specially employed 
by the Telegraph Company for the London papers, 
have been toiling—tirst of all in a heated public 
hall, and afterwards in the close room of the Tele- 
graph Office—in reporting Mr Bright’s speech, and 
transcribing their notes into long-hand. As they 
have completed each slip of their transcript, it has 
forthwith been handed to one of the clerks at the 
instrument, and the words immediately sent along 
the wires to London, and possibly to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow also. In London, a fresh copy is written, as 
the message arrives, by the clerks; and it is this 
copy that is now lying before our sub-editor. The 
clerks of the Telegraph Company possess the knack 
of writing in the most illegible af hands, and with 
the faintest of pencils, on the greasiest of paper. 
To read a single sentence so written would be a 
labour to most people ; but when, instead of a 
single sentence, three or four columns of matter 
have to be deciphered and revised, the task 
becomes one of the most wearisome and painful 
description. Moreover, though a speech by Mr 
Bright does not require condensation, like the 
report of a penny-a-liner, the blunders that creep 
into it during its transmission by telegraph are so 
numerous and so gross, that if it is not carefully 
revised and corrected, the reader in the morning 
will think that Mr Bright has been indulging too 
freely in the port wine which he generally drinks 
while making a long speech in the provinces. 
Last year, for instance, when, at the close of his 
magnificent oration at Glasgow, he said: ‘Let us 
try the people. This is our faith ; this is our pur- 
pose ; this is our cry!’ the telegraph clerks made 
the last word into ‘ country,’ thus making nonsense 
of that clause. In a speech at Manchester, again, 
he spoke of the alarm which the London Reform 
Demonstration was exciting in the breasts of cer- 
tain persons at the West End, ‘ attenders of clubs,’ 
and so on. In several papers, the next morning, 
instead of the words I have quoted, ap the 
words ‘vendors of gloves, as though the hosiers 
and glove-dealers of the West End were a pecu- 
liarly Conservative set of tradesmen. These are 
only specimens of the blunders which the sub- 
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editor has to detect and remove; and when we 
consider that he hasn’t heard the speech himself, 
and that in revising it he has to do so ~ by slip 
at a time as it arrives from the Telegraph Office, 
we must acknowledge that his task is one of no 
small difficulty. 

But if he is occupied with Mr Bright, his col- 
leagues are every bit as busily engaged. The 


It is only by years of painful toil that a man masters 
all the duties of such a post, and it cannot therefore 
be expected that I should compress a description of 
those duties into two or three pages of Chambers’s 
Journal. Let me say, however, that there are 
sub-editors, and sub-editors. Some are merely the 
tools in the hand of the managing editor, and of little 


|more account than the scissors which they use; 


entleman who attends to the Foreign department | others, on the other hand, have more to do with the 


is trying to make sense of Mr Reuter’s dispatches. 


Possibly, he may be consulting maps and gazetteers | 


for the names which they contain ; and then, in 
a clear and neatly-written summary, he explains 
the horribly confused telegram, and makes its mean- 
ing plain to the humblest of his readers. As to 
the other sub-editor—who may be said to make 
himself generally useful—his labours at this 
moment are so varied and multifarious, that I 
despair of conveying 5 idea of them by verbal 
description. He has a long sporting letter from 
the ‘ prophet’ of the paper to scan through—with 
a keen nose for libel which abounds in such pro- 
ductions—he has a tiresome complaint from some- 
body who has a grievance against a railway com- 
y to revise; two or three paragraphs to cut 
own; a report from a country newspaper to 
re-write, and bring into the space of a few lines; 


and the bill of the contents of the paper to | newspaper press; as a whole, enjoys. 


peepee. sp ; 

or is the principal sub-editor allowed to con- 
tinue his task without interruption. The overseer 
of the printing-office has just come down to remon- 
strate with him on the quantity of copy he has 
sent up, and to allege the utter impossibility of 
getting even half of it into the next morning’s 
paper. ‘I can’t do it, Mr Pastepot. If the “ forms” 
were made of india-rubber, I mi 
they aren’t, it’s no use.’ To which the sub-editor, 
with a savage growl—sub-editors always are savage 
after midnight, so never ask a favour of them at 
that time—responds: ‘Confound you, Stick! 
What’s the good of coming and telling me that? 
I don’t make the copy. You haven't got a line 
that can be left out; and it must be got in, so the 
sooner you get to work the better.’ You, good 
people, who, when there is a sensational murder or 
accident, say: ‘Ah, these newspaper fellows will 
have something to fill up with now, don’t know 


how ridiculously wide of the mark you are in| 


| to its 
| was only saved from absolute extinction by the 
| efforts of its sub-editor. 


ght try; but as | and borrowed money mer to pay for its machin- 


success of the papers they are connected with than 
the most brilliant of leader-writers. Indeed, when 
we remember that the sub-editor, as a rule, has 
entire control over all that portion of the paper 
which is not occupied by the contributions of the 
leader-writers, we must acknowledge the import- 
ance of his duties, and of the position which he 
holds. Nor must we forget its responsibilities 
and temptations. An unprincipled sub-editor can 
at almost any time gratify a private grudge by 
means of his influence in connection with his office ; 
or he can sacrifice honesty to favouritism, and fill 
his pockets, or gratify a friend, by using the columns 
over which he has control for that } 
Happily, it is seldom indeed that such things 
occur. That they take place sometimes, must be 
confessed with regret ; but they are so rare, that 
they cast no reflection upon the credit which the 
And, on 


| the other hand, many newspapers have been served 
| by their sub-editors with a fidelity bordering 
/on the romantic. i 
house secrets, I may mention that I 


Without revealing any prison- 
ow at least 
one newspaper now producing an enormous revenue 
roprietors, which but a few years back 
Had he not ed 
ing for a week, it would have died without a 
struggle ; and instead of being the great power 
in journalism which it now is, would have been 


| long since forgotten. Indeed, a paper can y 


hope to achieve any great success which is badly 
sub-edited ; and that there is such a thing as bad 
sub-editing, every newspaper reader must acknow- 
ledge. How is it that some journals are always 
dull, always uninteresting? How is it that others 
are continually finding their way into the law- 
courts as defendants in actions for libel? No years 
of training will make a good sub-editor of a man 


making such an observation. For every time | who has not the peculiar journalistic instinct—the 
that the sub-editor finds it difficult to fill the | faculty which enables him to see at once what is 


yawning columns of his broadsheet, there are a | 
score of times when he has more copy than he can | 


make room for. 
versation recorded above, when the last of Bright’s 

ech has been received, and the last train i 
the country come in, Mr Pastepot will go up-stairs 
to the ‘composing-room’—where types, not poems 
or leaders, are composed—and hold an affectionate 
but mournful consultation with the faithful Stick, 
the result of which will be the setting aside of a 
considerable quantity of matter that ought to have 
gone into the newspaper, but for which it has been 
impossible to find room. Then, when the small 
hours are beginning to grow bigger, and the sun— 
if it is summer weather—to fill the streets with the 


cool, gray light of morning, weary Mr Pastepot | 


and his colleagues will hurry away to their homes, 
to enjoy the repose which they have earned so 
well. 


I have only included a portion, and a very small 


About an hour after the con- | 1 


important and what is unimportant—what is likely 
to interest, not a class merely, but the public at 
arge, and what will only weary and disgust them. 
And so rare is this faculty, that when a really good 
sub-editor is discovered, and obtains a place on a 
first-class newspaper, he has no chance of rising 
from that position. Leader-writers can be had in 
abundance, but sub-editors are born, not made ; 
and a man who has cg ha gr a oa eal ee 
that he is a good one, finds a t open 
between himeslf and the sapalee souk of jour- 
nalists. He is too valuable to be allowed to escape 
from his position, and I have even known in such 
a case the leaders of a sub-editor refused insertion, 
simply because the proprietors were determined 
to give him no encouragement in his efforts to rise 
to the higher dignity. . 

Of the comic side of a sub-editor’s work, I might 
no doubt say a great deal; but abler pens than 
mine have touched upon it. There is a never- 
failing source of amusement to the outsider—and 


ae of the sub-editor’s daily work in this sketch. 
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annoyance to the sub-editor himself—to be found 
in the letters with which he is daily pelted. The 
contents of his waste-paper basket are often in- 
finitely more comic than a number of Punch. Now 
he is addressed by some amateur, who, having a 
little leisure on his hands, says he is ‘disposed to 
write a few articles for a newspaper, and will be 
glad to know the terms at which the editor remu- 
nerates a man of talent’—a gratuitous piece of 
impertinence that is attempted in no other pro- 
fession ; and now he receives a contribution, the 
orthography of which surpasses even Thackeray’s 
choicest master-pieces, but which, when he has 
deciphered it, turns out to be the opening of an 
epic poem ‘rispectly submited for the edditers con- 
sidrashon. And then the questions that he is 
asked—but that theme is boundless. He is asked, 
literally, about everything, in the world, under the 
world, and above the world ; and just to give one 
single specimen of the character of the queries sub- 
mitted to him, I may state that I have now before 
me a letter received, within twelve hours of the 
present writing, by the sub-editor of a daily paper, 
asking if Oliver Cromwell founded the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ! 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—SELINA’S HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 


Ir, after the elopement of their minister’s daughter, 
the death of their Squire’s son, and the suicide of 
their Squire, the good folks of Sandalthwaite had 


any capacity for astonishment remaining to them, | 


a carriage-and-four dashing through their village 
would certainly have evoked it. And such a 
phenomenon did take place, upon the very day 
when Ernest Woodford was laid in the little 
ehurchyard, and almost at the very hour. When, 
indeed, the little party of mourners returned to 
the Hall, after having attended his obsequies, they 
found the said carriage at the door. The visitors 
it had brought had already established themselves 
in the dining-room; and when Mrs Woodford, 
assisted on either side by Valentine and Evelyn, 
tottered feebly into that apartment, she found her- 
self face to face with Selina Murphy and her son. 
The two women had not met for upwards of a 
quarter of a century ; but Time, that sunders Friend- 
ship, and saps Love itself, often only improves 
Hatred, like good wine ; and so it was in this case. 
At the sight of her ancient enemy, the widow 
withdrew her arms from their supports, walked 
with painful steadiness (like one overcome with 
wine, and anxious to conceal his condition) to the 
nearest chair, and sat down with her face to the 
foe. Mrs Murphy, in a green gown, which did 
not become her complexion so completely as it 
exhibited her contempt for the memory of the 
deceased Squire, remained standing, with her back 
to the fireplace, and one hand upon the shoulder 
of her Woody, in a classical attitude. Valentine 
and Evelyn ranged themselves by Mrs Woodford’s 
chair; Mary Ripson and some of the domestics 
stood, hesitating between their respect for their 
superiors, and their desire to witness the impending 
scene, outside the open door. 


‘Come in—come in, all of you,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Murphy imperiously.—‘ And you, you lying cheat’ 
(this compliment was addressed to the house- 
keeper), ‘above all, for what I have to say is no 
secret.’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ observed Valentine gravely ; 
‘but I think you can hardly have been aware of 
what has recently happened in this house, and 
particularly of the sad nature of the transaction in 
which we have just been engaged.’ 

‘I am quite aware of it, Mr Blake,’ returned the 
lady haughtily ; ‘and I would recommend you to 
mind your own business—if, indeed, you have any 
business here at all, now that the brat of that 
infamous hussy’ (here, by a short, sharp nod, which 
seemed to say: ‘J understand you, madam,’ she 
again indicated the housekeeper) ‘is dead and gone. 
I am fully informed of all that has happened ; and 
if I had been in time for the coroner’s inquest, [ 
could have given some evidence which would have 
altered their verdict to Felo-de-se. If ever a man 
deserved to be buried at the junction of four cross- 
roads, with a hedge-stake through his breast, it was 
my brother, Ernest Woodford.’ 

‘Madam,’ exclaimed Valentine with indignation, 
‘your conduct is most unbecoming and unfeeling. 
I cannot trust myself to express to you—a female 
—what I think of it; but I would ask your son 
there, Mr Claude Woodford Murphy, to recall you 
to some sense of what is due, at least, to public 
decency.’ 

‘My ma knows precious well what she’s about,’ 
observed the young gentleman appealed to, saga- 
ciously shutting his left eye. ‘The game’s up for 
all these people, I can tell you; and if you’re not 
a fool, Blake, you'll come over at once to the right 
side.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Woody!’ interposed his 
mother sharply. ‘What is it to us whether 
Bentinck Ripson’s tutor is on our side or not ?— 
However, since you seem to be the spokesman, Mr 
Blake, may I ask when the late Mr Ernest Wood- 
ford’s will is to be read, for that is what we are 
come down here to listen to.’ 

‘He has not left a will, madam,’ 

If intense pleasure has the power, as some con- 
tend, of sad os even the plainest countenance 
good-looking, Selina Murphy might have sat to her 
husband for Minerva in the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ 
notwithstanding her green gown. 

Master Woody’s mouth emitted a whistle of satis- 
faction, so prolonged that it might almost have 
proceeded from some locomotive which had received 
the signal, ‘ Line all Clear’ 

‘Or rather, continued the tutor, ‘le has left a 
will, of very recent date, and expressing, no doubt, 
his last intentions, but it has not been signed.’ 

‘I don’t want to look at it,’ remarked Selina 
contemptuously, as the document was laid before 
her. i can guess all the wrong my brother would 
have done, had he had the power.—I suppose no 
one is prepared to dispute that my son here is heir- 
at-law, now ?’ 

She cast a defiant glance at the circle before 
her, but there was no reply. 

‘I think, madam, it would be but just,’ observed 
the tutor, after a long pause, ‘to peruse that will. 
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I am aware, from what the late Mr Woodford told 
me, of the nature of some of its contents. He 
intended, I know, to make some provision for a 
certain person, otherwise almost entirely unpro- 
vided for, but to whom he was much attached, and 
under great obligations ; and doubtless you would 
wish to give effect’ 
‘I wish nothing of the kind, returned Selina 
fiercely. ‘If, as I suppose, you refer to Miss 
Evelyn Sefton, I am very glad that she is left to 
shift for herself.—You have been very well treated 
here, miss’ (here she turned her malicious eyes 
upon her niece), ‘considering that your aunt Clemen- 
tina had a son and heir. Doubtless, you were in 
the plot too. You were to have your share in the 
robbery, if the fraud had borne ripe fruit. I tell 
you all, J wish it had. I wish that the child which 
my sister-in-law purchased of Mary Ripson, to be 
passed off as her own, and did so pass off, in order 
to rob me and mine, were now alive; for then I 
would prosecute you all for a conspiracy, and lay 
you by the heels in jail—I would have done that, 
Clementina Woodford ; nay, if the law would have 
granted it, I would have had you whipped as well. 
Some of you present seem to be astonished at what 
Iam telling you, as though it were a new thing. 
That may be mere pretence, or it may not; but if 
the plot which has been going on here for these 
last twenty years was unknown to you, it has been 
more or less plain to me from the beginning. When 
I received the letter which told me that Clementina 
Woodford had a son, I said to myself: “This is a 
lie;” and the one object of my life from that time 
to this has been to find it out. I knew nothing 
then of how the deceit had been effected, but I 
knew that there had been deceit, as clearly as 
though I had seen it with my own eyes. For many 
and many a year, I waited for my —_ , and 
at last it came in yonder man—Valentine Blake. 
I sent him down here, on the pretence of being 
tutor to the boy’ 
Here, for the first time, Mrs Woodford took her 
eyes from off her mortal foe, to fix them for a 
moment upon Valentine, while Evelyn hastily 
turned towards him an inquiring glance, but more 
full of pain than even of surprise. But the tutor 
returned the gaze of neither; he kept his face 
steadily fronting that of Selina Murphy, and over 
it was creeping slowly that cold relentless light 
which might have warned even her, had she been 
mistress of herself in that great hour of triumph. 
‘I sent him down here,’ continued she, ‘as the 
boy’s tutor, but pledged to furnish me with all the 
details necessary for my purpose. His first letter 
supplied me with all I needed to corroborate my 
own suspicions, and to direct them aright, but not 
enough for legal proof. My son, here, came down 
in person, and clietied such evidence from one of 
the accomplices in this vile plot as made my 
sition certain. Still, there was nothing for it 
ut to wait: until my brother died, I had not been 
wronged, except in intention; nor could I right 
myself, nor punish—as I will punish yet, if public 
shame can do it—the wrong-doers. 1 was used to 
waiting, and with this hour in view, I could have 
waited for twice twenty years. But when this 
supposititious lad met with his end—and I am 
sorry for it, since it robs me ‘of a just revenge—I 
wrote to Ernest Woodford, telling him what a 
Knave he was, and how I had known it all along, 
and that he had schemed for nothing, even if the 
boy had lived’—— 


‘It was no scheme of Mr Woodford’s,’ interposed 
the housekeeper impulsively: ‘do not slander a 
dead man, and he your brother, Mrs Murphy. He 
never knew until you told him that Bentinck 
— was not his own son. Your letter killed 

im, 

‘I don’t believe it, woman,’ returned Mrs Murphy 
coldly. ‘ He killed himself through baffled spite ; 
but, nevertheless, I thank you for your admission. 
It will not be necessary, since you own you carried 
out this fraud—no matter at whose instigation—to 
go into the proofs: to visit the grave in which you 
pretended to bury your dead baby, but in whose 
coffin are only sticks and stones. You and your 
mistress are, at all events, two vile plotters—whom 
I wish I could punish as you deserve—and you 
have confederates here, no doubt. They will now 
be sorry for their partisanship, if not repentant for 
their dishonesty.—You, my Srother’s widow, will 
have what the law awards you, for your life, which, 
since you have no jointure, as, I believe, is the 
case, will be Nothing. You will find it difficult, 
out of the income which remains to you, to reward 
—_ accomplices to their satisfaction —You, sir’— 

ere she cast a contemptuous glance at Valen- 
tine—‘ who, false to the trust reposed in you, have 
chosen to cast in your lot with my enemies, will 
leave this house the beggar that you came.— 
And you, Evelyn Sefton, instead of being the heiress 
that you counted on (and that he counted on also, 
if I am not mistaken), have fawned upon your 
uncle and this woman for these many years in vain, 
and must sooner or later get your own living, 
Don’t come to me for a character, that’s all.’ 

Mrs Murphy, like the prudent Irish post-boy, had 
‘kept a gallop for the avenue :’ her last sentence 
was what her artist husband might have justly 
designated as ‘a characteristic specimen of her early 
style ’—malevolent, concise, and practical. 

Evelyn bending down over Mrs Woodford’s chair 
was whigeliee some soothing words into the 
widow’s ear, but the flush upon her cheek betrayed 
that one at least of the barbed arrows of 
Murphy’s speech had struck her. 

‘If you have quite done, Selina Murphy, J should 
like to say something,’ said Valentine Blake, in 
clear incisive tones. 

‘Who are you, sir, that dare to call me by my 
Christian name ?’ returned that lady angrily. 

‘One that has a right to do so, being—I blush to 
say it—of your kith and kin. I am your nephew, 
Charles Woodford.’ : 

Evelyn started, uttering an inarticulate cry, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not Valentine 
caught her in his arms. 

‘It is false!’ cried Mrs Murphy vehemently, but 
her face grew deadly white, and her thin lips 
pinched and parched the while she spoke. 

‘It is true, continued Valentine sternly. ‘When 
I left this roof eighteen years ago, an exile—thanks 
to you—from my native land, it was to pursue a 

rofession which I detested. You used to call me 

eadstrong and self-willed, Aunt Selina, and per- 
haps you were so far right. When I got to Rio, I 
found the calling my uncle had chosen for me 
insupportable. For some time previously— 
thanks to your bitter tongue—we had not been on 
good terms. The first letter I got from him, when 
I was across the seas, and sorely needed kindness, 
was a stern one. There was something in it worse 
than sternness ; but no matter: he is dead, and I 
have long forgiven it. I had but one friend in all 
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the world: the faithful heart that beats against my 
own this moment. She was then a child, well 
treated by her uncle—though not by you—and to 
whom I could be of no further service. At that 
time, I by chance became acquainted with Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, who was about to take out letters of 

ue under the republic of Rio Grande, against 
Brazil. His rendezvous, I knew, was the island of 
Marica, in the harbour of Rio, where my fellow- 
clerks and I used sometimes to boat, after office- 
hours. On the day before he sailed, we did so, and 
I contrived to slip overboard, as if hy accident, 
swam to the island, and offered myself as a volun- 
teer. For more than sixteen years, I was a soldier 
of fortune, hearing nothing of this dear one, but 
hoping for the best. My affection could do nought 
for her, I knew, and indeed it would set those 
against her who should have been her natural pro- 
tectors: but I never forgot you, Evelyn, never, 
never! When I was at last free to come to England, 
it was you only that I had in my thoughts. ere 
oul be no one else to welcome me. But I was 
fully determined not to discover myself unless it 
was for your own good. You perhaps had mourned 
for your old playfellow when you thought him 
dead ; but that grief must have passed away long, 
long ago. If I had found you married, it was only 
what I expected to do. I doubted—you will for- 
give me now—whether you would ever remember 


me at all. I was very certain that none of you 
would recognise me. You do not do so, I see, 
even now.’ 


‘I should think not, observed Mrs Murphy, 
smiling scornfully, but fretfully beating her foot 


upon the floor. ‘It is just as likely that a monkey 
should grow up to be a bear, as that you were ever 
my nephew.’ 


‘On the third day, madam, after my return to 
England,’ continued Valentine, without taking any 
notice of this disparaging image, ‘I met by chance 
your husband, Claude Murphy. I did not even 
al at that time that you were a married woman. 
I did not know of the existence of your son, or 
of that of Bentinck Woodford. I cherished no ill 
will against you, Heaven knows. Your husband 
had won upon me by his pleasant, kindly manner; 
I was quite prepared to forget the harshness with 
which you had treated me of old, and even—if not 
for your own sake, yet for his—to be friendly and 
cordi I met you at your own house that very 
afternoon ; I partook of your hospitality.’ 

‘Serpent !’ hissed Selina between her teeth. 

‘I saw you at your best, and, as I suppose, you 
wished yourself to be seen. If I had found you 
kind, nay, womanly—if there had been any sign of 
tenderness about you—I would have told you who 
I was, and spared you the humiliation of this 
moment. But I found you implacable, unmerciful, 
malevolent, as I left you, and even worse. If you 
had not—to serve your own base ends—put this 
tutorship into my hands, I still should have come 
down to Sandalthwaite ; I had returned to England 
for that p ; but, thanks to you, I became, 
under the guise of tutor to that unhappy youth, an 
inmate of the very house in which t had passed 
my —. 

‘A hypocrite by his own shewing,’ observed Mr 
Woodford Murphy, suggesting a point for the jury. 

‘Nay, Mr Fosbrook,’ returned the tutor coldly ; 
‘we are sometimes compelled by circumstances, 
as you know by experience, to use other names 
than our own; and as for my obtaining the 


situation, your mother herself procured it for me, 
under conditions, and those conditions I have 
fulfilled. Through me, although unwillingly in- 
deed—for I had no suspicion of the use to which 
she was putting my information—she learned 
the details of the lamentable scheme which death 
destroyed before it reached maturity, and for- 
tunately before any wrong had been committed. 
—You have suggested, Mrs Murphy, that I have 
been of late a consenting party to it; but now you 
know who I am, you will scarcely accuse me of 
joining a conspiracy the effect of which would be 
to disinherit myself. I knew nothing with cer- 
tainty of the matter—although I do not deny I 
have had my suspicions for some time—until Mr 
Woodford’s death, after which Mary Ripson con- 
fessed all to me. Up to that time, I had never 
given a thought to the subject of the heirship of 
the Woodford estate. It did not seem to me that 
I had any part in the question. I was most glad, 
however, to learn from my employer that he 
intended amply to provide for Evelyn. It was 
not for me to run the risk of depriving her of her 
uncle’s bounty by the offer of my penniless hand. 
Had he lived, and matters remained as they were, 
I should by this time have been in Italy, not 
without hope, indeed, of one day having the right 
to press my darling’s cheek to mine, but lookin 
to it as a bliss far off, and to be patiently wilel 
for.—But we have loved one another, Evelyn, all 
along, I think ; is it not so? You believe all that 
I have been saying, do you not? You acknow- 
ledge me to be your cousin ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, and more,’ returned Evelyn tenderly : 
always beautiful, she seemed to have re-entered her 
first youth, but with such a glow of happiness on 
her fair face as it had never worn when she was a 
maiden of eighteen. 

‘Otherwise, did you need proofs, they are here, 
Evy, continued Valentine. ‘In this pocket-book 
—see—I have the letter in round text which your 
childish fingers penned to me while I was in Rio: 
and in this locket, at the back of ee ’s 
portrait, there is a tress of golden hair I ro 
you of at parting. It has often been as a streak of 
sunlight to me when clouds were darkest.’ 

‘It is easy to be deluded,’ observed Mrs Murphy 
scornfully, ‘when self-interest favours our con- 
viction. Of course, that girl will credit a story 
which, if true, would give her at once a lover and 
a fortune.’ 

‘The fox dies hard,’ returned Valentine quietly : 
‘but I know by your look and tone, madam, that 
I have done more than persuade a willing believer 
—I have convinced a stubborn woman against her 
will. If you really, however, desire further evidence, 
cross-examine me concerning events that took place 
here in my boyhood, and see if I do not recollect 
them far, far better—for have I not lived upon 
the memory of them—than those who have dwelt 
upon the spot during the intervening years—You 
are silent. I should have preferred such questions 
to come from yourself; but since you disdain to 
ask them, I appeal to any here who may still 
doubt the truth of what I say.’ 

There was a long pause, and then, all of a 
sudden, an unexpected voice cried: ‘Kiss me, 
Charlie.’ , 

It was the first time Mrs Woodford had spoken 
throughout the scene. 

Her voice seemed to break the charm which 
held the rest in silence: ‘Master Charlie, Master 
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Charlie !’ was echoed by many a voice, and many 
a hand was stretched forth in honest welcome. 

‘Thank you, old friends, thank you,’ said Valen- 
tine, deeply moved. 

‘It seems to me, ma, you have made a precious 
mess of it all” muttered Woody discontentedly. 
‘This comes of your being so very clever. I 
always thought that Blake was a bad lot from the 
time when he was a model; but you would have 
it, it was all right.’ 

‘My trust was indeed misplaced,’ answered his 
mother solemnly, ‘ but I did it for the best. It is 
difficult to plumb the depths of man’s depravity,’ 

‘And all the money spent for nothing,’ con- 
tinued the prudent youth, ‘and the extra pair of 
horses that you would have put on for the 
“triumphal entry!” O dear, O dear !—Look here, 
Mr Charles Woodford, if that is really your 

e’—— 

‘Be silent, Woody, exclaimed his mother autho- 
ritatively ; ‘you shall not demean yourself by 
speaking to that man !’ 

‘Pooh, pooh; you are a _— one to advise 
folks, continued the disobedient lad. ‘Why, I 
am sure himself could not have mismanaged 
the business worse than you have done. Always 
know when you’re beat.—Perhaps Mr Charles will 
make some compromise.’ 

Valentine (biting his lip, to repress a smile) 
gravely shook his head. 

‘Well, then—look—you will give us some 
compensation for the expense we have been 

ut to—two journeys to Sandalthwaite, and one 
Londo’ and fifty pounds paid to that scoundrel, 
Dr Warton.’ 

‘No; fifty pounds, returned Valentine quietly. 
saw you count the notes into his hand with 
my own eyes in Sandalthwaite churchyard.’ 

‘Let us start, ma,’ ejaculated Woody despair- 
ingly ; ‘there is nothing to be got out of a mean 
eaves-dropper like this.’ And off went mother and 
son in their postchaise-and-four, but by no means 
so triumphantly as they had come. 

‘There is only one person who has not shaken 
hands with me, nor wished me joy,’ observed 
Valentine gravely, as the noise of the carriage- 
wheels died away. The whole party were still in 
the dining-room, for not one had stirred to speed 
the late parting guests. 

‘I am not worthy to do so: no honest man 
would wish to take my hand, Master Charlie, 
answered the housekeeper sobbing. 

‘Don’t you be so sure of that,’ returned Valentine, 
smiling to himself. ‘ At all events, J shall take it ; 
and since the offence committed has been against 
me—for I, you see, was the person whom you 
strove to keep out of my birthright—surely it 
remains with me, and nobody else, to forgive it. 
From this moment, let all who have any 
for Master Charlie remember this—I do not wish 
to hear of it any more. Aunt Clementina’—here, 
looking upon Woodford’s pained and woe- 
worn , his voice sank to very tender tones— 
‘the night before you left this house, under sad 
circumstances, a quarter of a century ago, you did 
not forget, amid your own sorrows, to think of 
those of others. Evelyn and I were children then 
—not very happy ones ; and you called us to you, 
and bade us love one another ; and you told me to 
grow up a soldier and a gentleman ; and when I 
married “ my little wife,” as I used to call her then, 
to be sure to treat her kindly ; and then you said : 


‘I 


“God bless you, dears.” Will you please to say so 
now once more.’ 

Mrs Woodford’s lips moved feebly, but only the 
pair who stood beside her chair could catch her 
whispered speech. ‘I am a wicked woman, dears, 
and have scarcely a right to speak of God at all: 
but I remember the time you mention, Charlie, 
and what I said. I said that you two had a chance 
—for many men and women, alas, have not—of 
being all in all to one another; and you will be 
so—yes, I am sure you will. To see you thus, 
gives me what I have not known for twenty years 
—a moment’s genuine happiness. God bless you 
both, my dears,’ 


CHAPTER XL.—CONCLUSION. 


The last chapter of a novel, when the future 
sition of the principal personages has been 
indicated, is like the second quarter of an hour of 
our meeting with a home-friend after years of 
absence. We have learned how father and mother 
are, and sisters and brothers, and all the nearest 
and dearest to us. Excitement has abated, but it 
interests us still to hear how it has been faring with 
our less intimate friends, and even acquaintances. 
With the great masters of the art of story-telling, 
we look for the final position of the inferior char- 
acters exactly as if they were of flesh and blood; 
as if one should ask: ‘And, by the by, what 
became of old So-and-so, you remember, oie used 
to live at what d’ye call it?’ Now, although the 
present writer is by no means such a fool as 
some critics have endeavoured to make out, he 
has little hope of playing this part of Chorus to 
an audience engrossed and attentive to the last. 
Some pestilent members of it, whom we have been 
vainly perhaps addressing as ‘Dear Readers’ all 
along, are already putting on their hats and coats, 
now that they perceive the climax has arrived, 
without paying the least regard to that more dis- 
criminating portion of the assembly who wish to 
see our little drama played out to the end. This 
is discourteous, to say the least of it, to the poor 
laywright, who has done his best to please, and 
a worked very hard (though joyously) to do so 
for these twelve months. Sit down, we pray you, 
for five minutes longer, when the curtain will fall. 
rge Adams has married his first love. This, 

haps, does not please you ; I am sorry for that, 
But I am only stating facts. Between ourselves, 
George was always a much more sentimental sort 
of person than his Mary, although she was so greatly 
addicted to romance-reading ; and although her 
conduct in permitting her own offspring to be 
almed off upon society as the heir of Dewbank 
all, offended his sense of justice exceedingly, 
‘Master Charlie,’ who, as we know, had the greatest 
influence over him, persuaded him to overlook that. 
His profession (if you recollect) was that of an 
Overlooker. Perhaps Mary Ripson was not in need 
of much persuasion, but she really had considerable 
excuse for her share in the matter. That packet of 
letters which Valentine found her reading with 
such eager interest was the immediate cause of her 
second iage. It had been found upon the dead 
body of her husband, and consisted of the 
whole of the intercepted co ndence between 
herself and George. Why Miles had preserved 
what would have done him nothing but harm, I 
cannot tell, but in that he only acted as we find 


vicious, and especially criminal, persons continually 
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do act. Perhaps it pleased his natural malevolence 
to refer to these avowals of affection, which were 
never (as he thought) to meet the eyes for which 
they were written ; and doubtless they nursed his 
wrath against his unhappy wife, and kept it warm, 
when maybe his conscience needed some apology 
for his ill treatment of her. We have all of us 
reasons for what we do; but certainly Miles 
Ripson’s wishes were not directly carried out by the 
falling of these interesting missives into his widow’s 
hands. They had all the effect—nay, more than 
the effect—which they would have had upon her, 
had they just come through the post, instead of 
being delayed in delivery for twenty years. At 
ei vht-and-thirty, she felt more in love with George | 
Adams than ever. 

After mutual explanations, diplomatically con- 
ducted by Master Charlie, the high contracting 
yarties were married. I have said that Miles 
Ripeon’s wishes were not directly carried out ; 
but scandal, which, as we have been made aware, 
flourishes to some extent even at Sandalthwaite, 
does venture to affirm that George is not so 
entirely the master of his own house as Miles 
was. He has given up his situation at the wad- 
mine—the locality, as may be easily imagined, 
being very distasteful to Mrs Adams—and dwells 
at Ander Nook, where there is now another room 
added to the accommodations of the house, that 
would have made old Tyson Harrison stare more 
than any of his immediate successor’s vagaries— 
namely, a library, all fiction. Mr and Mrs Adams 
are, however, a hap y pair. 

Mr Wilson is still alive ; the last representative, 
perhaps, of that race of simple English pastors such 
as Chaucer's verse portrays : 

Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless 

praise. 

His comely wife is still, by Sandalthwaite notation, 
a young woman; and their daughter Lucy has 
grown an obedient damsel, waiting patiently, with 
a prudent horror of all clandestine attachments, for 
the husband that her parents may provide for her. 
It is rumoured that this favoured mortal is likely 
to be the new curate of the parish, who has been 
introduced by Mr Charles Woodford, and at his 
expense, to lighten her father’s labours, an agree- 
able young divine, with the most accurate of white 
cravats, and a buttonless waistcoat, wherein he 
invests himself by means, if not miraculous, at all 
events unintelligible to his parishioners. 

Claude Murphy still works hard at his profession, 
and has niegl considerable reputation of late for 
his really beautiful flesh-colours. His paintings 
are of the Etty school. Having said this, it is 
almost unnece to add that he is separated 
from his wife. After her return from that unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Dewbank Hall, Selina’s temper 
became absolutely unbearable, and Claude left ~ 
—with those four thousand pounds intact, for his 
share in the interest of which he had passed twenty 
years of what the American Southerners (aptly 
enough in his case) used to term ‘the domestic 
institution.’ At fifty-four, Claude began the world 
again, with little, as he himself expressed it, save a 
light heart and a thin pair of breeches ; ‘ but then, 
as he added with his pleasant smile, ‘ it was such a 
novelty to be allowed to wear them.’ Matters 
would have gone rather hard with him, but for a 


certain seventy-five pounds which reaches him with 


great regularity every three months. This gratuity 
is anonymous, or rather in the interior of the first 
packet which contained them was written only 
these few words: ‘From Androclus: to be paid 
quarterly.’ He would be very welcome at Dew- 
bank Hall to all, save one person. But while Mrs 
Woodford senior is still alive, the husband of her 
sister-in-law—although they are not a devoted 
couple—can never be received under that roof. 
Selina still dwells in Rhadegund Street with her 
beloved Woody, who, it is said, comports himself 
towards her far from dutifully. He often remarks 
(by no means in confidence) that she has conducted 
the business of Life in a very unsatisfactory man- 
ner— My ma’ (to use his exact expression] ‘ has 
behaved like an old fool.’ 

Ernest Woodford’s widow, is, as we have said, 
yet living, if living that can be called which does 
not include motion. Her limbs are paralysed, and 
those white plump hands (for her mere bodily 
health has strangely improved) lie folded before 


| her, which were wont to be so elegantly busy. She 


suffers no physical pain, and no longer touches 
opium ; while her brain (fortunately or not for her, 
we dare not say) is clearer than it has been for years. 
Charles and Evelyn are unremitting in their 
attention to her; and she always musters up a 
cheerful smile to welcome their presence : ee 
her nephew comes to wish her good-night, as he 
does not fail to do every evening, she manages to 
whisper : ‘Kiss me, Charlie. It is late for the poor 
lady to begin to love her fellow-creatures ; but she 
has at last made a commencement with those two. 
There are some very happy households in pastoral 
Cumberland, but it is phew that Mr and Mrs 
Charles Woodford are the happiest couple in all the 
country-side. They are not a very youthful pair— 
the husband is thirty-six, the wife is twenty-eight 


| —but, on the other hand, they fell in love with one 


another much earlier than usual. She was his 
‘little wife’ remember, twenty years ago. A union 
of this sort is very rare; but where two people 
have been acquainted from childhood as intimately 
as brother and sister, it seems reasonable to suppose 
—neither having a fault or a virtue of which the 
other is not cognizant—that they should under- 
stand one another better than the young folk whose 
engagement has been, as is usual—only of a few 
months’ duration. They cannot, at all events, com- 
plain of being deceived. It is a great and pleasant 
change for the poor folks about, to get their old 
friend, Master Charlie, in place of the Black Squire ; 
but Evelyn remains to them much the same, 
except that she has, of course, far greater oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. The state of their aunt’s 
health precludes the leaving Dewbank Hall for any 
prolonged period ; indeed, they do not wish to do 
so. Sandalthwaite, endeared to them by a thousand 
recollections of early days, is their natural home. 

A few years ago, however, when the great hero of 
Italy, the simple Farmer of Caprera, was received 
in Erolen with such a Welcome as has never been 
paid by Englishmen even to one of their own 
nation, Valentine came up to town, by special ) 
agreement, to pay his loving homage to Giuseppe. } 
That great man would, without doubt, have 
honoured Dewbank Hall with his presence, but * 
for circumstances with which we are all acquainted. 
It is not so generally known, that the first British ,° 
baby to whom the hero stood godfather, by 
proxy (it was just before the unhappy affair of 
Aspromonte), was one Garibaldi, the infant son of 
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Charles and Evelyn Woodford, of Sandalthwaite, 
Cumberland. 

There is not the slightest reason for suspecting 
this time (although Selina has her doubts) that the 
heir of Dewbank Hall is a supposititious child. 

THE END. 


DUTCH DIKES AND POLDERS. 


MARVELL was not far wrong when he wrote in his 
satire on Holland : 


For as with pigmies who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 


In a country, eight of whose provinces have eighty- 
five per cent. of their surface below the sea-level, 
the Waterstaat is naturally a department of great 
importance, and is invested with almost unlimited 
power. Any person, civilian or soldier, even 
whole regiments, may be summoned in the middle 
of the night by the booming of cannon and the 
tolling of bells, to resist the most formidable enemy 
of the state—water. 

It is commonly supposed that the great task of 
the Dutch is to keep out the ocean ; but in reality, 
their most serious concern is with the internal 
waters, for Holland is the estuary of the Rhine, the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, the Waal, the Leck, and the 
Yssel. It is a delta formed from the soil brought 
down by these rivers from Central Europe, as also 
from the remains of myriads of microscopic infu- 
soria, and if nature had its way, we should see 
‘great rivers wandering about among their towns 
and villages in search of new outlets to the sea.’ As 
it is, no human foresight can always avail to 
prevent inundations, for if the wind heaps up the 
waters of the German Ocean against the coast, 
thus preventing the discharge of the rivers, and if, 
at the same time, those rivers are swollen by the 
breaking-up of the ice, or by a heavy rainfall, the 
waters overflow the dikes, and spread over the 
country. The calamity is the greater, inasmuch as 
the silting up of the rivers has been counteracted 
by the construction of artificial banks, so that in 
some cases the waters are twenty feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, a system the 
policy of which is much questioned. 

The experience of many centuries gives a serious 
inundation once in every seven years. A hundred 
thousand persons are said to have perished in 
1230. In 1277, the barriers on the north-east of 
Groningen were swept away, and the delta of the 
Ems, now represented by a bay called the Dollart 
(the furious), was engulfed. A few years later, the 
Zuider Zee, originally an inland lake, discharging 
itself by a river fifty miles in length, extended its 
limits, destroying eighty thousand persons, and vast 
numbers of cattle ; and the tract of country separ- 
ating it from Lake Flevo being gradually swal- 
lowed up, it became an arm of the sea. A large 
ne of West Friesland disappeared, Texel, Vlie- 
and, Schelling, Ameland, and Schiermonnick being 
isolated remnants of it. In 1446, a salt-lake was 
formed near Dort by an inundation which destroyed 
seventy-two villages. In 1470, twenty thousand 
persons, mostly Frieslanders, lost their lives ; and 
a seer later, an equally dreadful catastrophe 
bees pm , even the more elevated parts of Fries- 
land being covered with several feet of water. In 
1532, the island of North Beveland was so entirely 


overwhelmed, that for many years only the spires 
of the churches were visible. Till about this 
period, the dikes had been made of a sea-weed called 
wier, chiefly gathered in the island of Wieringen ; 
but the plan was now introduced of laying down 
heavy beams with strong iron bolts, defended by a 
curtain of pile-work. This, however, did not pre- 
vent repeated inundations. In 1717, the town of 
Groningen was submerged, and twelve thousand 
people were drowned, besides six thousand horses 
and eighty thousand cattle and sheep. In 1732, 
much alarm was caused by the ravages of a small 
worm, supposed to have been brought over in ships 
from the Indies. Happily, it was destroyed by the 
winter ; and, to guard against future danger, the 
piles were henceforth faced with earth, flint, and 
granite. In 1825, another disaster occurred ; and 
only six years ago many hundreds of square miles 
were flooded, the broken-up ice from the interior 
of the continent being unable to force a passage 
through the still frozen lower waters. 

In the course of the last two centuries, accordin 
to a Report by Mr Thurlow, secretary to the British 
Legation at the Hague, three hundred millions 
sterling have been spent by the Waterstaat within 
the tract of country lying between the Dollart and 
the Scheldt—hardly as large as Wales and York- 
shire put together. Three hundred miles of dikes 

rotect the islands of Zeeland from the outer and 
inner waters. Some of them have a foundation 
one hundred and fifty feet in width, and are forty 
feet high, with a granite facing, being thatched 
with turf, and surmounted by a carriage-road lined 
with trees. Their maintenance is so expensive, 
that had they been originally made of copper, they 
would have heen less costly. 

It is interesting to notice what has been effected 
in the way of reclamation. Haarlem Meer is the 
most signal example. Until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it was of insignificant dimensions; but the 
wind, driving its waters forward, united with it 
five neighbouring lakes; every storm further 
extended it, and the conversion of North Holland 
into an island was seriously threatened. Its area was 
about seventy square miles, and it required four 
thousand or five thousand pounds per annum to 
keep up its banks. Its reclamation was proposed 
as early as 1640 by Leeghwater, a celebrated 
engineer, who had recovered eighteen thousand 
acres in North Holland, known as the Beemster 
Polder, and who possessed the singular accomplish- 
ment of being able to remain for a considerable 
time under water, and there eat, write, or play on 
musical instruments. It was not, however, till 
1840 that the work was ag one of = 
monster pumping-engines ing appropriate 
named the Lalebiaeies ; sou it on caine eted in 
1852. The cost was nearly a million, but the sale 
of forty-two thousand acres covered the outlay. 

It must be remembered that a polder, or drained 
lake, has not only to be pumped dry, but to be 
kept dry—a task which has not to be encountered 
in other countries. The excess of rainfall over 
evaporation, and the probable amount of spring or 
ooze water, have therefore to be considered, and 
above all, the height to which the water has to be 
lifted, for on this mainly hinges the question of 

rofit. Such enterprises are commonly in the 
ands of private companies, but extensive schemes, 
such as Haarlem Meer, are undertaken by the 
Waterstaat. When a lake is drained, the area is 
divided into parallelograms, often not much 
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exceeding an acre in size, and these are separated by 
what are called primary canals. A certain number, 
perhaps a dozen, of them are grouped together, and 
their superfluous water is pumped into transverse 
canals of a higher level, communicating with the 
main outlets to the sea. In the case of the 
Beemster, there are four canal-systems, of different 
levels, and every drop of water must pass through 
each of them in its passage to the ring-dike which 
surrounds the polder. ‘This ring is always con- 
structed in duplicate, and wind-mills are erected 
on its banks. Steam-power has not at present 
been much used. Poldered land is usually exempt 
from taxation for twenty years. Residence upon 
it is not found unhealthy, nor is it difficult, as 
a rule, to get rid of superfluous water. When, 
however, the wind blows continuously from the 
sea, it becomes necessary to close the sluices, in 
order to prevent the ingress of the ocean; and 
if this happens during the rainy season, the 
boezems, or ll into which the polders are 
drained, become brimful, the land is flooded, and 
all agricultural operations are suspended till the 
wind changes. The reclamation of the Zuider 
Zee is confidently looked forward to, and it is 
partly in view of this that the North Holland 

is being constructed, to give Amsterdam 
direct access to the North Sea, and avoid the dan- 
gerous and circuitous route by the Texel. Its 
width will allow of two men-of-war passing one 
another at any point. 

Most of the polders were once bogs, and became 
lakes through the removal of layers of turf for the 
pu of fuel. Peat, indeed, is one of the chief 
productions of the country. Its ashes make a good 
manure, its soot cleans - and pans, and its 
smoke preserves meat and fish. The removal of 
the peat frequently lays bare rich alluvial land, 
and sometimes carries cultivation twenty feet 
below the original surface. This process has been 

ing on for many centuries, for Tacitus describes 
the Belgs as burning their ground for want of fuel, 
and Pliny, as fishing for fuel, and drying it by the 
wind ike than by the sun. The consent of the 
Waterstaat is now requisite before the ground-level 
may be reduced. Floating islands, or turbaries, 
were once not uncommon, and strips of them might 
be cut off, and floated down to market. ‘Many a 
farmer, says Mr Thurlow, ‘was obliged to tether 
his fields, to pee their floating away ; and when 
it was desirable to keep flocks and herds separate, 
these fields have been pushed off from the shore, 
and anchored at a distance. Then, perhaps, a 
storm has suddenly arisen, the fields have dragged 
their anchors, and floated’ out to sea’ But such 
curious incidents are now rare. 

If the Dutch have thus a constant battle with 
the elements, they have the satisfaction of thinking 
that to their precarious situation they owe their 
independence. It was by the piercing of the dikes 
that the siege of Leyden was raised ; and it was 
the amphibious fishermen of Zeeland who took as 
their motto ‘Rather Turks than Papists, who 
offered the stoutest resistance to Spanish tyranny. 
Even peat has played a part in its annals. A huge 
couab anh, apparently laden with peat, was unsus- 
pectingly en by the Spaniards into Breda, 
and eighty armed men issuing from it at dead of 
night, admitted Prince Maurice and his army into 
the town. Moreover, in 1593, a causeway travers- 
ing some bogs having been obstructed by trees 
being laid across it, the Spaniards set them on fire, 


, 


and the flames, seizing on the causeway and sur- 
rounding turbaries, they were obliged to raise the 
siege of an important fortress. It is said that 
Philip IL, on hearing of this incident, declared, 
that since Holland was combustible, it should be 
burned to ashes. 


CAMP-NOTES. 
RAPIDS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


‘Go slow—go slow! Easy with that paddle, 
Yank, darn yer! Screw yer eyes on to the King- 
man, boys; watch him for yer lives’ sake, an’ 
when he skirls out like a red macaw on a guava- 
bush, dip yer tools, an’ make her sing !’ 

The canoe glided along under the gentle stroke 
of our dies. The Kingman squatted in the 
bows, with his eyes fixed on the dark water, and we 
watched his every movement with anxiety. Though 
all of us were used to canoeing and its dangers, 
and three at least had names of note on the water 
as in wood, yet the savage took command here as 
naturally as we on open shore; for who would 
venture to pit his work, spasmodic, unequal, and 
liable to error, against the infallible result of a 
machine which acts unconsciously, by laws it 
knows not of? Let the civilised man study the 
wild ways of the forest as he will, let him cultivate 
his senses to the uttermost, yet will the result bear 
no nearer comparison with the unconscious know- 
ledge of the Indian than mental calculation with 
the result of Mr Babbage’s machine. The savage 
reasons not ; he can give no explanation ; he knows 
no law, and profits by no experience ; yet an error is 
impossible to him, Watch the Kingman now! See 
his shining prominent eyes peering into the water, 
while the paddle in his master-hand singly holds 
the canoe in its oblique course. He is noting signs 
we know nought of, and watching for tokens we 
cannot understand ; under-currents invisible to our 
practised eyes are revealed to him; one turn of 
the wrist avoids that deadly snag—we glide in 
safety past that black and deceitful shallow. The 
thunderous roar and bewildering shriek of the near 
rapid cannot daunt him ; the water quickens and 
quickens under his rapt gaze ; all onion depend 
on his skill and sagacity; but he watches and 
knows and reasons not at all. Gently at first, but 
more and more swiftly with each instant, we float 
along, until even the danger-tried men behind 
begin to mutter anxiously to one another. Yet 
none among us dreams of os the Indian 
from his post of command ; if he cannot save us, 
our efforts will certainly count for nought. 

But the roar of the water grows deafening ; 
another bend of the river, and the shrieking waste 
will be in sight. Already smooth waves and 
seething eddies tell of wild currents and obstruc- 
tions beneath the surface, and the stream hurries 
us eagerly among roots and tree-trunks rolling and 
flashing, sucked underneath, and suddenly shooting 
upw: ‘Where is the channel ?’ shouts Frazer 
at length. ‘There is none, seiior, returns the 
Kingman over his shoulder ;-‘we must dare the 
™ wild water.”’ And with a flash of his paddle, he 
turns the head of the canoe down-stream. 

One blank glance at each other, a hasty look at 
the precipitous banks, and the three Americans 
settle themselves on the seats with their usual cool 
resolution. We paddle gently to keep balance, and 
in an incredibly short time the canoe swings round 
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the reach, and the long rapid lies before us. A 
falling avalanche of water !—tossing and roaring, 
racing, whirling round, beaten back, madly leaping 
and screaming, overhung with a flying scud of 
foam, and stretching far as the eye can reach 
between tall shadowy cliffs, mantled in drooping 
foliage! Ah, to describe the rapids of a tropic 
river in the season, their voice that dizzies the 
bravest, their boiling agony of waves, would need 
a language of the tropics, the sombre, sonorous 
Nahual or the stately Toltec;* our cold tongues 
have no words or boldness to express the grandeurs 
of such a scene. What faces, too, whiat expres- 
sions, one may note in the descent—faces idiotic 
with fear and dizziness—faces furious with passion, 
as against a human foe—faces set and savage— 
faces that come again in dreams from time to time 
as long as life endures. But the very madness of 
the scene strings a brave man’s nerve! It needs 
no witness or experience to convince the strongest 
swimmer that his art is useless here—that death 
must be simultaneous with accident; for the 
under-currents, the snags, and rocks sharp from 
constant chipping, tear a body to shreds in an 
instant, burying the fragments in holes, or spitting 
them upon sharp stakes, whence the sheer force of 
water washes them piecemeal. In the dread feel- 
ing of helplessness, in the bewilderment, in all, 
in fact, but duration, the shooting of a rapid 
realises the horror of a nightmare. 

The Kingman paddled warily on, his fixed eyes 
so dilated with excitement that a white line encircled 
the pupils. Suddenly he uttered a yell that rang 
above the voice of the cataract, and tossed his paddle 
high into the air. We answered in a shrill whoop, 
and drove the paddles deep, until the boat seemed 
to fly. The Indian screamed again as he caught 
his paddle in its descent, and, striking the water 
flatly, dashed a flood of spray over us ; and then I 
can recollect no more distinctly. My ears were 
deafened, my head turned round, my eyes were 
blinded with the spray and glitter of the eddies—a 
blurred dream of tossing water remains, of foaming 
cataracts driven back upon us, of rocks and weed- 
hung snags that towered above our flying course. 
But ever and anon out the Indian’s scream, 
warning us of danger doubly imminent, and our 
hoarse yells answered the challenge. Now we 
pitched headlong down a smooth green cataract of 
water, and pl through the foam below ; now 
we brushed a ed rock with barely an inch to 
spare ; then dashed like a flash through a long pool, 
seamed and cut with furious surges. In and out 
among the boulders, our frail canoe whizzed along ; 
waves beat over the side ; the thin shell quivered 
and throbbed ; but dangers to appal the stoutest 
were unseen and undreaded in our mad career. 
Still the inspiriting yell of the Kingman cheered 
our dizzy courage, and his skilful blade safely 
steered our course. So at length—panting, drenched 
with foam and sweat—we reached clear water 
beyond, and fell helpless in the bottom of the canoe. 

‘Ugh!’ murmured the Missourian after a while, 
stretching himself comfortably in the water that 
half filled our little craft ; ‘I wouldn’t insist on a 
high price for that luxury, not if it were in my 


*The author does not wish to insinuate that he is 
intimately acquainted with those ancient tongues; but 
no man, in remarking the richness of their sound, and 
the extraordinary flexibility of their composition, can 
avoid a certain despair while comparing the rigidity of 
his own language. 


claim, and any friend wanted to enjoy it. It’s a 
sort of pleasure as lasts, that of finding one’s life 
still inside of one. I feel much as if I’d a been 
paying undesired attentions to a powerful you 
female as had a broomstick handy. Guess we’ 
best take a strong drink as’ll mix comfortable in 
the stomach, boys!’ 

Resuming our paddles, we floated down-stream 
until the late afternoon, and then camped. Rifle 
in hand, each sallied out separately in search of 
supper. Sunset brought us back with a as 
follows: one pisoté, a fat raccoon-like ani of 
interesting habits ; the heads of two savalinos, a 
small boar ; two big parrots ; the skin of a ‘ boba,’ 
or chicken-snake, nine feet long: and an ‘i 4 
or lizard, seven feet in length, and full of eggs. 
And so there was great cheer in camp that night. 
The iguana, bereft of her eggs, and the parrots were 
made into soup ; the pisoté and boars’ heads were 
a ogy and the iguana eggs were cooked in the 
ashes, 

Sitting beside the fire after supper, conversation 
turned upon rapids, and many were the stories of 
accident and danger related 4 these companions 
in their curt, pict ue manner. At length the 
subject was changed by Vansten. ‘ Ay,’ said he, 
‘shooting a rapid is skeary work sometimes, when 
the water is low as to-day ; but I’d take them all 
as they come, from the St Lawrence to the Chagres, 
rather than once hear the awful whisper an’ rustle 
of an airthquake! That’s a judgment o’ these 
lovely lands more terrible than war, or beasts, or 
fever. I’ve heerd the sound so gentle as to seem a 
dying wind, an’ I’ve heerd it roaring louder than 
heaven’s thunder! I’ve known the heaving so 
soft as none but women could feel it, an’ I’ve seen 
big bulls pitched headlong. A man may get used 
to other plagues, 4 cease to fear them ; ee: to 
that sick quiver no living thing can grow careless. 
The Sona will turn white at the’ an warning ; 
old folks are more scared than the young,’ 

‘It’s the scream of the people, so suddint an’ 
magic-like, that frightens men most, I guess!’ said 
Frazer. ‘ Mind yer, there’s no disease nor passion 
so contagious as fear, an’ it ain’t to judge a body 
fairly when real an’ awful danger is around him, 
an’ all folks in the diggings is shrieking in hysterics. 
I’d scorn no poor creetur who lost his senses in an 
airthquake—not ina bad one anyhow. The wonder 
to me is how any man could live through such a 
burst as Cosequina’s in San Salvador!’ 

‘When was that? I’ve heerd a yarn or two 
about it years back. Was you there?’ 

‘No; but an uncle of mine was invalided from 
a ship as put into Fonseca, an’ he was fixed at 
Playa Grande at the time. ’Twas in ’35, I think— 
ay, the 2ist of January 1835, as fine a morning—so 
the old man used to tell—as ever was seen on 
airth. The Bay of Fonseca was smooth as silk ; 
never a cloud in the sky. The lazy folks of Playa 
Grande and Nagascolo was lying smoking an’ 
dozing in the hammocks beside their doors, an’ not 
a soul had notion of ill from any side on that 
sunny morning, which was to be the last for a half 
of ’em. They lay in hammocks, an’ smoked an’ 
dozed, like worthless cusses, as they are ; an’ most 
of em, no doubt, had full in sight the big moun- 
tain on t’other side the gulf. ey’d nigh forgot 
to call it a volcano. Not for a thousand years, as 
the Ind’ans told, had smoke or mischief come from 
that hill; an’ they’d ha’ laughed any one silly as 


had talked of danger from Cosequina. 
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‘At ten o'clock, the 21st of January 1835, that 


mountain burst out agin, an’ in a fury such | 


as never yet was known in ‘the upper world, no, 
nor ever will agin, as I believe, until the 
last day. Suddintly it burst—not muttering 
beforehand, nor smoking, nor warning the people 
with tremors, but crash! all on the moment, as 
if to remind men what evil power was yet left in 
nature todestroy them. At ten o’clock that day, 
the voice of the mountain was heerd after a thou- 
sand years’ silence: in such a thunderous roar it 
was heerd, that bird an’ beast fell dead with the 
sound alone, an’ great cliffs pitched into the sea! 


| four hours, thinking all the navies of the universe 
was at action in the offing. There twas too dark 
to see fifty yards oceanwards. An’ the roar of 
Cosequina was heerd two thousand miles around, 
spreading fear an’ perplexity. Four thousand 
miles in a radius the ashes fell ; at San Francisco, 
'in California, they lay two feet thick on the roof 
| of the cathedral. Through the length of Nicaragua, 
San Salvador, an’ Honduras, no man could hear 
another speak, though he shouted his loudest, an’ 
that for two days. 

‘ Ay, I guess no man could be thought lightly of 
| if he got scared during that time—no, sir.’ 


Ay, this is no gas, boys; there’s thousands an’| ‘And has Cosequina been quiet since ?’ I asked. 
thousands still alive to witness. For a while,the| ‘ Wal, it’s behaved like a decent sort of powder- 
streets of Playa Grande an’ of Nagascolo must have | cask ever since. The fuse has been allurs burning 
seemed like streets of the dead, for every soul in | an’ spitting, but it’s never bursted up much; an’ 
them locations was stunned. When my uncle | yer see, there’s a big consumption of power in such 
recovered sense, the folks was lying in their ham- | a blow as that I’ve been telling of, an’ I guess the 
mocks or on the floor, motionless an’ senseless as | old machine wants to recuperate a while. But, as I 
corpses. The sky was still bright an’ blue, but on | take it, there ain’t one acre of these lands which can 
the mountain-side was a cloud like ink, which | be called right down safe aginst wind an’ weather, 
rolled downwards as a cap unto the foot. Nought| like old Massoorah. Those lake-shores, they say, 
afterwards seemed so horrible to the old man, he | have been still since the Conquest, that is, they 
said, as the sudden heaping of that jet-black | aren’t had an airthquake above once a week on an 
mound in place of the sunny green hill. average ; but what’s the warning of them shakings 
‘But it didn’t long offend any man’s sight—over | an’ terrors in Granada, a month agone?* Natur’ 
heaven .and sea the cloud opened an’ spread. | don’t mostly toss about this big airth just for sport 
Lightning an’ thunders burst from the heart of | an’ idleness ; there’s a meaning, an’ a reason, an’ a 
the ocean, an’ sheets of flame glared luridly upon | secret in every movement she makes. Eighty 
the sides of Cosequina. The darkness spread over | airthquakes in twenty-four hours—there was all 
the land so quick, that at Leon, two hundred miles | that—aren’t sent just to scare a pile o’ Nicaraguan 
a they were lighting the church candles within | Greasers! Guess natur’ don’t make much ’count 
an hour after the outbreak. But candles, nor | of Greasers, no more than other big folks. Four 
torches, nor houses aflame could not disperse that | corn-harvests a year, mind yer, an’ every otha 
darkness. For three deys, no soul in Leon saw | crop according, is a big promise ; sun an’ rain just 
another's face, nor ventured out but to the howling when you want them, looks etarnally like “ile.” 
churches, to grovel there. Night dragged after | But there’s one thing as we think needful that 
night, but nary day shone over the land. A | one can’t discount in these lovely lands—the soil ’s 
lighted torch could not be seen at arm’s-length! | as rich as Ind’an territory in Sonora ; the climate 
The ashes fell softly an’ silently, till buildings | no man could better, though he worked it by 
crashed down headlong with their weight. None machine ; but the airth itself—the rock, an’ rivers, 
gave help. Tigers were in the churches, an’ lions | an’ mountains—who ‘ll hold them still for us little 
entered house-doors in search of companionship an’ | folks to sweat on ?’ 
rotection. a of folks committed suicide eos mt 
mn their madness, an’ hundreds more became simple " f 
for life. Men’s faces were blistered by the hot | AN ATHLETIC TRIUMVIRATE 
winds ; the paint fell from the statues; the crash | ALTHOUGH we have an army of Volunteers and a 
of falling roofs, an’ the faint light of burning | Cricket-club in every parish, and have instituted 
houses, doubled the horror of darkness. Such a | athletic sports even in the (once so sedentary) Civil 
time as that was never seen on airth since the | Service, it is more than doubtful whether the next 
plague of Egypt, I guess! generation will number in it such individual prodi- 
‘But of course the most awful work was round | gies of strength and skill as did the last. There 
the Gulf of Fonseca. The water rose in waves | will be many first-rate riders, but scarcely another 
twenty feet high, dashed over the Estero, an’ swept Osbaldeston ; many more first-rate rifle-shots, but 
off the towns of Playa Grande an’ Nagascolo slick | scarcely another Captain Ross; many first-rate 
as a prairie-fire. Scarce a soul escaped for twenty | cricket-players, rifle-shots, runners, jumpers, and 
miles about. The cattle crushed over the barrancas | sparrers, but certainly no one man who shall excel 
in search of water, an’ was destroyed in herds of | in all those feats as did Edward Hayward Budd. 
thousands at a time ; for none could see, nor hear,| ‘The Squire’ is dead : and Captain Ross and Mr 
nor breathe. Rivers was dried by the heat, an’ | Budd, though hale and hearty yet, are Nestors. 
choked with ashes ; forests was burned up; the | Penetrated with the sense of the uniqueness of this 
a oes was withered through the whole length | Triumvirate, and of the great improbability of 
an’ breadth of Nicaragua, and it’s never sprung since. | there being a second so ‘ dauntless Three’ to repre- 
Sacaté’ [a broad flag-like blade] ‘alone escaped ; | sent the nerve and sinew of our country, the author 
an’ this country, which was once the grazing-land | of Sportascrapiana + has embalmed their deeds in 
of Central America, was ruined till etarnity for | the only mummy cloth that can shew what it keeps 
that business. 
‘The = pe yw _ i gasing about the 
“time of death,” as they still call it. At Balize, a - - 2 
‘ thousand miles away, the commandante called out py onan ha ony 7 rs ——whe eg iii, 
° ? " ° 
the garrison, an’ kept them under arms for twenty- | Marshall, & Co. 
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* These convulsions began on January 11, 1865, and 
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as it was in life—namely, print and paper. As a 
mere literary work, the volume has small preten- 
sions ; but it is not only a most interesting record 
of the feats of these remarkable men, whose ex- 
ample, notwithstanding all our modern ‘ muscular 
Christianity,’ our panting ‘ Braves’ now toil after in 
vain ; it also affords such incidental glimpses of the 
social life of our roystering ancestors as we shall 
hardly find in more ambitious publications, and 
which yet are both curious and noteworthy. 

It is something in these days of heart complaint, 
and multifarious nervous disorders, to read of 
gentlemen of eighty who have ‘never had to lie 
in bed in their lives from any illness ;’ tic indeed 
(spelt with a k) they ran into without limit—as 
witness the financial difficulties of the poor ——_ 
—but of neuralgia they never had a twinge. Sleep- 
lessness they sometimes endured (not suffered 
from), it is true, but it was of their own seeking, as 
thus. 

While Mr Osbaldeston was hunting the Thurlow 
country with ‘the Pytchley,’ he had on one occa- 
sion ‘three good runs ; then wishing to go to the 
ball at Cambridge, he first rode to Northampton, 
then hacked it to Cambridge, danced all night, 
and rode back to Sulby Hall, a distance of sixty 
miles, hunted the same day, killing a brace of 
foxes, and rode fourteen miles home in time for 
dinner—never having once closed his eyes for two 
days and one night.’ This sort of sleeplessness, 
like that of Captain Ross which follows, was a very 
different sort of thing, it must be remembered, 
than sitting up for the same period—‘ not taking 
one’s clothes off, as we boastfully term it—with a | 
sick friend. 

‘A large party, writes the Captain, ‘ were as- | 
sembled at Black Hall, in Kincardineshire, which | 
then belonged to Mr Barquharson—time, the end | 
of July or beginning of August. We had all been | 
shooting snipes and flapper ducks in a large | 
morass on the estate called, | rahe ety We had 
been wading amongst bulrushes up to our middles 
for seven or eight hours, and had had a capital 
dinner. After the ladies had gone to the drawing- 
room I fell asleep, and about nine o’clock was 
awakened by the late Sir Andrew Leith Hay, who 
said : “ Ross, old fellow! I want you to jump up, 
and go as my umpire with Lord Kennedy to 
Inverness. I have made a bet of twenty-five 
hundred pounds a side that I get there on foot 
before him!” Nothing came amiss to the men of 
that day. My answer was “ All right, I’m ready ;” 
and off we started, there and then, in evening 
costume, with, as was the custom then, thin shoes 
and silk-stockings on our feet! I am afraid to say 
how far it was to Inverness. You can look at the 
river Dee, and find a village called Banchory, which 


is near Black Hall, and then draw a line to Inver- 
ness. We went straight across the mountains, and 
it was a longish walk.’ (We have been given to 
understand that over the Grampian range, the 
straightest path that could be walked would be 
ninety miles ; we have been told ninety-eight.) ‘I 
called to my servant to follow with my walking- 
shoes and worsted stockings, and Lord Kennedy 
did the same. They overtook us after we had 
one seven or eight miles. Fancy my disgust! 
Ly idiot brought me, certainly, worsted stockings, 
but instead of shoes, a pair of tight Wellington- 
boots! My language, © ah afraid, was more 
expressive than elegant. His excuse was, that my 


shooting-shoes were damp from wading in the 


morass in the daytime ; so that I had to make the 
best of it with the Wellingtons. The sole of one 
boot vanished twenty-five miles. from Inverness, 
and I had to finish the walk barefooted. 

‘We walked all night, next day, and the next 
night—raining torrents all the way. We crossed 
the Grampians, making a perfectly straight line, 
and got to Inverness at 6 a.m. We never saw 
or heard of Sir A. L. Hay (he went by the coach- 
road, via Huntly and Elgin, thirty-six miles further 
than we, but a good road), who appeared at 10 a.M., 
and who was much cast down at finding he had 
been beaten.’ No wonder our author is rapturous 
over such a feat as this, performed (two of them in 
Wellington-boots too !) after a hard day’s wading, 
and under drenching rain ! 

The Ross and Anson match, although a much 
more famous performance, can scarcely be com- 
pared to it in point of endurance, yet ‘ only to 
think ’ what that was! Here it is. Lord de Roos 
{most painfully associated, at a later period, with 
the ace of spades}, Colonel Anson, and Captain 
Ross were in a boat together on the Thames, 
coming from some pigeon-match at the Red House, 
in which the last-named gentleman, as usual, had 
greatly distinguished himself. ‘Nobody can shoot 
pigeons with you, that is evident,’ says his lord- 
ship ; ‘but have you equal confidence, Ross, in 
yourself as a shooter of game ?’ 

The Captain modestly expressed his opinion that 
he could shoot game with any man. Lord de Roos 
thereupon undertook to match a man (unnamed) 
against him, and the terms of the wager were agreed 
upon then and there. 

‘The terms were,’ for we now use the Captain’s 
own words, ‘that on the Ist of November (I think 
that was the date), I should present myself at 
Milden Hall, prepared to shoot against any cham- 
pion Lord de ion brought forward ; that we were 
to start at sunrise by the watch, and shoot until 
sunset, without any halt ; that no dogs should be 
used, but that we were to walk about forty or fifty 
yards apart, with two or three men between, or on 
one side of us ; that it was not necessary any birds 
should be picked up, the umpire’s seeing them 
drop was to be considered sufficient. The bet was 
two hundred pounds a side, but to that I added 
considerably before the event came off. 

“We all breakfasted at Milden Hall by candle- 
light, and were in line ready to start at the cor- 
rect moment when (by the watch) the sun had 
risen, for we could see no sun, as the country 
was enveloped in mist. Colonel Anson was a 
particularly fast and strong walker, and seemed 
to fancy he was able to outwalk me. So off he 
went at ‘score’ pace (I merely guess it), probably 
from four and a halt to five miles an hour. I 
was not sorry to see him go off at ‘score, as I 
knew I was in the highest possible state of train- 
ing, and that I was able to keep up that pace for 
fifteen or sixteen hours without a halt. Everything 


| was conducted with the greatest possible fairness. 
| We changed order every hour, and as Colonel 


Anson was quite able to hold on the great pace, we 
were fighting against each other as fairly as two 
men could do. 

“The Colonel had luck’ on his side, for though 
in the arrangement of the match, as made by Lord 
de Roos, everything was fair, still by mere chance 

irds rose more favourably for him than for me, 
and in the course of the match he got eleven more 
shots than I did; the consequence was that he 
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at one time was seven birds ahead of me. About 
two o'clock, I saw evident signs of the Colonel 
having near about ‘pumped’ himself. ‘The Old 
Squire’ rode up to me, and said : ‘ Ross, go along! 
he’ll lie down directly and die’—he fancied he 
was viewing a beaten fox. I was thus able to go 
right away from the Colonel ; and, as the birds 
were so wild (in consequence of the crowd and 
noise) that few shots were got nearer than fifty or 
sixty yards, I gradually made up my ‘lee-way.’ 

“A quarter of an hour before the expiration of 
the time, Mr Charles Greville and Colonel Francis 
Russell rode up to me, and said Colonel Anson 
was unable to walk any more, but that he was one 
bird ahead of me, and that Lord de Roos had 
authorised them to propose to me to make it a 
drawn match. I had a great deal of money depend- 
ing on the result (about one thousand pounds), 
and had not had a shot for the last ten minutes, 
so, after a moment’s consideration, I came to the 
conclusion that, at that late hour, when the birds 
were all out of the turnips and feeding in the 
stubble, it was too t a sum to risk on the 
chance of getting a brace of birds in a quarter of 
an hour, I therefore agreed to make it a drawn 
match. I was as fresh as when I started, and in 
the excitement of the moment, and perhaps a little 
anxious to shew that I was not beaten, I said to 
the assembled multitude (about five to six hundred 
people) that I was ready then and there to start 
against any one present to go to London on foot 

inst him for five hundred pounds, or to shoot 

e same match next day against any one for five 
hundred pounds.”’ It must have been a jovial 

y that evening which met round his lordship’s 
—— table, after that match without a 
oser. 

‘Alas, alas, when I look back upon it, writes 
Captain Ross, ‘every one then assembled there is 
now in his — with the exception of myself ; 
and our highly-polished and most accomplished 
host died a dingraced man. 

Upon the whole, the personal contributions of 
Captain Ross to this volume are its most striking 
feature, and of the Three Athletes (except at 
cricket, in which Mr Budd was facile princeps), he 
must be pronounced the chief. To eve body who 
has been to a rifle meeting at Wimbledon, this 
skilful gentleman’s face is familiar; and everybody 
who has not been, his fame as a marksman has 
reached ; but it may not be generally known that, 
of the three great cups shot for annually—namely, 
the Association Cup, the Wimbledon Cup, and the 
Duke of Cambridge’s—no person has yet won more 
than one, except Captain Horatio Ross, who has 
won all three ! ward Ross, one of his fine stal- 
wart sons, won the first Queen’s Prize, at nineteen 
years of age; and at the Highland Rifle Associa- 
tion, of thirteen open prizes to be competed for, 
he and his father won eleven! Hercules Ross, 
another son, is the champion rifle-shot of India, 
a mighty tiger-killer, who, during the Mutiny, 

y distinguished himself against foes more 

rous and bloodthirsty than tigers. ‘On one 
occasion, he rode some eighty miles to a ford on 
the Gogra, where an army of mutineers were 
expected to cross ; getting into a hole, with several 
ifles and one or two attendants, he actually kept 
back several hundreds of people for many hours ; 
shooting down men and horses, and especially the 
native officers, whenever they attempted to cross, 
until a body of our troops with artillery came up, 


This reads rather like a romance, but is a well- 
known circumstance. By doing so, he saved an 
English station, with a large number of sick, and 
many women and children, who would assuredly 
have been destroyed by the mutineers if they had 
got across.’ 

As a deer-slayer, the father is unrivalled. ‘In 
1828 (the year of my match with Colonel 
Anson),’ writes he, ‘I rented from the Duke of 
Athole a large range of shooting called Feloar. 
I shot eighty-seven deer that season to my own 
rifle. I worked hard. I was always up at 3 
A.M., and seldom back to the lodge before 7 or 8 
P.M. walking, running, or crawling all the time. 
This was the grandest training in the world! I 
believe I came to the post on the 1st of November, 
at Milden Hall, as fit to go as any winner of the 
Derby ever did at Epsom. In 1851, I shot one 
hundred and eighteen deer in Mar Forest. During 
that season, I killed thirteen in one day with four- 
teen chances. In 1837, I killed seventy-five deer 
in Sutherlandshire. These are my three best 
seasons.’ It seems strange in these days to read 
of deer-stalking as an unknown science among 
Englishmen, yet Osbaldeston stated to Mr Budd 
(from whose lips all these anecdotes are taken, 
except those relating to Captain Ross) that Mr 
Coke (of Holkham) was the fifst man that ever 
went, in earnest, to the Highlands for that purpose. 
‘He had a pair of corduroy breeches, which, J 
believe, he never took off for a fortnight. He 
crawled on his hands and knees like a second 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The Squire, as we conclude 
from this disparaging observation, was not parti- 
cularly good at deer-stalking: at other sorts of 
shooting there were, however, few to beat him: 
he once killed ninety-eight pheasants out of a hun- 
dred shots; and on another occasion, two hundred 
and seven partridges, nine hares, and a rabbit in 
a single day—while as a rider he was certainly 
unequalled. His great _ in the saddle 
being notorious, are only glanced at in the pre- 
sent volume, but here is a minor feat which 
is well worth the space it occupies. It shews 
(what has been doubted) that there was some chiv- 
alry about the Squire, at all events, in his youth. 

* Like all true fox-hunters, he, “ the vw. was 
not insensible to the charms of females, when 
beautiful, as is pleasantly illustrated in the follow- 
ing anecdote. hen Osbaldeston was on a visit 
to Lincoln, he met at a dinner-party, previous to a 
county ball, the beautiful Miss Burton, afterwards 
Lady Sutton. It happened that Miss Cracroft, a 
rival beauty, had a nosegay in which was a hot- 
house flower of exceeding rarity. It attracted gene- 
ral admiration, and Miss Burton especially admired 
it, whereupon her rival, for some private reason 
or another, twitted her after the manner of dear 
friends. This was not lost upon Osbaldeston. 
Pleading an excuse after dinner for leaving the 
wine-party, he got upon one of his horses, and rode 
to the house of the person from whose conserva- 
tory the flower had been obtained, twenty-five 
calles distant, and brought back another and more 
brilliant specimen, which Miss Burton displayed 
in triumph at the ball-supper. The distance was 
accomplished at night in about four hours.’ 

e Squire was as reckless of purse as of person. 
A notion of the careless mode in which his affairs 
were conducted, may be gathered from the fact 
that ‘some years after the destruction of his house 
at Hutton Bushell by fire’ Mr Budd, in making a 
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chance exploration of its capacious cellars, ‘found 
six pipes of Madeira that had been entirely lost 
sight of:’ the Squire subsequently gave him a ham- 
per of it [as well he might, we think], and it was 
remarkably fine wine. Among the great ‘gentle- 
men-sportsmen’ of those days, things were indeed 
conducted in a style of extravagant splendour. 
Even cricket was honoured in a fashion one scarcely 
associates with ‘flannels,’ and the apparel that has 
been stigmatised as that of ‘ working stone-masons.’ 
‘The most splendid of all my experiences in this 
way, writes Mr Budd, ‘was at Lord Harewood’s, 
where the eleven sat down to a most sumptuous 
dinner. The entire service was gold, and we were 
waited on by eleven servants in state liveries.’ 
People that were not so rich as Lord Harewood 
would unfortunately be equally magnificent, and 
the consequence was, among the young sporting 
gallants of those days arose an institution, less laud- 
able than humorous, entitled ‘ backing the governor 
in.” ‘It may have been a species of gambling, 
observes Mr Budd (and the ‘ may’ has a charming 
naiveté); ‘but as no one could be made to lose 
until his position was such as could afford the loss, 
and as the gainers must be just those who most 
needed money, one could hardly reprobate the 
speculation of former days, called backing the gover- 
nor in. By way of illustration, I will give some 
description of three gentlemen who once entered 
into an agreement of the kind. Russell was the 
son of a wealthy man, owner of a considerable 
tract of coal-mining district ; hence his sobriquet 
of “black diamond.” It used to be told, and I 
believe it, that at the father’s place in the north, 
they made up sixty visitors’ beds ; and that on one 
occasion, when the influx of guests was nearly com- 
mensurate with the beds, a hogshead of claret was 
finished in either one or two days. The Russells, 
father and son, are gone to their account, or I 
should hesitate to give their names, though the 
transaction I am describing is not, according to 
my notions of propriety, in any way disreputable. 
Russell, W——, and P—— would each come into 
considerable property at the death of his father, 
and they agreed to “back the governor in.” 
I forget whether it was one thousand pounds or 
two thousand pounds; but whichever may have 
been the sum fixed, he who was the first to lose 
his father, and thus come into possession of funds, 
should give the specified sum to each of the others. 
Russell’s father dying before many years had 
elapsed, he came into a large fortune; while the 
friends, W——— and P——, were in position to 
gladly receive the money, which was, of course, 
handed them.’ 

One of the less agreeable characteristics of ‘ the 
Squire’ was, that he could never stand being 
beaten. He stated that he and Lambert (with two 
to field) could beat any four in England ; and the 
result of the match which ensued on the Maryle- 
bone ground was, that Mr Budd’s score alone, upon 
the other side, exceeded that of the two challen- 
- At this, Mr Osbaldeston was so enraged, that 

e erased his name, there and then, from the list 
of M.C.C. members, and that with such violence, 
that he obliterated the only other two names be- 
ginning with the same letter. His next perform- 
ance — the two best Nottingham players was 
more fortunate ; for they only scored seventeen in 
their four innings, whereas, after making eighty- 
four runs, he gave up his bat. 

If hasty uae defeat, however, the Squire was not 


malicious, like Lord Kennedy. This young noble- 
man (who, among other feats, contrived to get 
through two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
his short life), having lost much money upon a 
certain ee won by Captain ) Was 
determined to have his revenge. As they went down 
to the Derby, therefore, a few days after, ‘we had 
not got well off the stones before he was at me. He 
attacked me first about my riding, and offered to 
back a gentleman who hunted in Scotland (Captain 
Douglas) to ride a match against me, four miles 
over Leicestershire, for one thousand pounds a side. 
I knew Captain Douglas very well, and was aware 
that he was a first-rate man across Scotland, but I 
also knew that my experience in several seasons’ 
hunting in Leicestershire gave me a great advan- 
tage over any new-comer from the provinces. 
also fancied that I stood sufficiently well with my 
friends at Melton to give me the chance of getting 
the loan of a good steeplechase horse (I had no 
horse at that time in my own stud fit for such a 
match). I accordingly accepted his bet. That was 
match number one. He then went at me about a 
“main” of cocks. I knew nothing of cock-fighting, 
and never had taken the slightest interest in that 
branch of sport; but I was quite aware of one 
fact connected with cock-fighting, and that was 
the indescribable advantage it must ever be to 
have your birds near the seat of intended war, so 
as to save them the wear and tear of a long jour- 
ney. I was pretty sure he intended to bring his 
birds from Scotland, as he had an immense num- 
ber of game-cocks there ; and I was equally sure 
that I should have the choice of every bird in 
Leicestershire, as I stood well with the farmers 
and others ; so I agreed to match number two, and 
consented to fight a main for one thousand pounds 
and one hundred pounds a battle. By this time 
we had passed the “Cock” at Sutton, and were 
approaching the Downs, thus a good deal of busi- 
ness had been done. Shortly after, why or where- 
fore no one could tell, his Lordship betted me two 
thousand pounds to one thousand pounds on the 
steeplechase ; and we seldom met subsequently 
without adding to the sum pending’ 

The Captain had three Colee steeplechasers 
placed at his disposal by his friends, and elected 
to ride the famous Clinker, the property of 
the present General Peel. Captain Douglas rode 
Radwal. On the night before the race, Lord 
Kennedy had an interview with Ross, in which 
it was agreed that, as so much money was = 
ing, it was advisable that there should be as 
few openings for a wrangle as might be; and 
that, though in a flat race crossing or jostling 
was not allowed, to-morrow they should do as they 
pleased. ‘“In short,’ I replied, “I understand 
that we may ride over each other, and kill each 
other if we can. Is it so?” “Just so,” was his 
Lordship’s answer. Odd enough, the first jump 
was a five-barred gate. I lay with Clinker’s h 
about opposite to Douglas’s knee. When within 
say forty or fifty yards of the gate, I saw clearly 
that Radical meant to refuse ; so, ey | 
last night’s bargain, I held Clinker well in . 
Radical, as I expected, when close to the gate, 
turned right across Clinker. I stuck the spurs in, 
knocked Douglas over the gate, and sent Radical 
heels over head, and lying on this side of it. 
Douglas did not lose his horse; his snaffle-rein 
was fastened to his wrist, and he was soon back 
again, and mounted; but it finished the match 
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effectually. I turned round, jumped the corner of 
the fence, and gained such a lead that he never got 
near me again. I suppose, in these shopkeeping 
days, killing a man in that way would be brought 
in wilful murder. Not so in 1826; the verdict 
would have been “justifiable homicide.”’ We 
humbly opine, notwithstanding Captain Ross's 
reputation with the pistol, that this was rather 
rough riding too. 

ith regard to pistolling, it is satisfactory to 


learn that the opinion of the Captain is, that our 


laughing ; but the Squire was not quite orthodox 
on the occasion.’ 

Before concluding our notice of this remark- 
able volume, it is fair to say that, while cleaving 
to his Triumvirate in the most loyal fashion 
with respect to all other matters, our author 
makes this concession respecting cricket. If Mr 
Budd’s play, for the first forty years of this 
century, was peerless—and the more wonderful 
since it was accompanied with so many other 
muscular gifts—Dr Edward Mills Grace’s recorded 


social manners have been much improved by the | scores have since eclipsed that of any who ever 
disuse of ‘the duello;’ and he is certainly an |‘ handled the willow. Mr Budd's score reached an 
authority, having acted as second (always, how- | average of twenty-nine to each innings ; whereas, 


ever, in the cause of humanity, and to save life) 
no less than sixteen times: no fire-eater was so | 
foolish as to make a principal out of a man} 
who could hit a sixpence stuck on a card at} 
twelve yards twenty-three times out of twenty-five. | 
Of all the anecdotes communicated by the | 
gallant Captain in this remarkable volume, there 
is none which will interest Scottish ears so | 
much as the following description of a game at | 
olf by night. At the race ordinary at Montrose, | 
Lord Kennedy and the late Mr Cruickshank | 
of Langley Park, both good players, ‘got up a 
match of three holes, for five hundred pounds.) 
each hole, and agreed to play it then and there. 
It was about ten or half-past ten P.M, and | 
quite dark. No light was allowed, except one | 
lantern placed on the hole, and another carried by 
the attendant of the player, in order that they 
might ascertain to whom the ball struck belonged. 
We all moved down to the golf-course to see this | 
curious match. Boys were placed along the course, | 
who were quite accustomed to the game, to listen | 
to the flight of the balls, and to run to the spot 
where a ball struck and rested on the ground. I 
do not remember which of the players won the 
odd hole ; it was won I know by only one hole. | 
But the most remarkable part of the match was, 
that they made out their holes with much about the 
same number of strokes as they usually did when | 
playing in daylight. I think, on an average, that | 
they took about five or six strokes in daylight, and 
in the dark six or seven. They were, however, in the | 
constant habit of playing over the Montrose course.’ | 
Perhaps golf is, upon the whole, the surest athletic 
game that can played, notwithstanding all 
its chances and ‘ hazards ;’ a man may be in play or | 
out of play, but scarcely ever makes a total fiasco, | 
as happens occasionally to the best of sportsmen | 
with his gun. During one of Captain Ross’s visits | 
to the Squire at Ebberston, ‘a particularly gentle- 
manlike man (a stranger to every one out) joined 
us, and, addressing the Squire, said he had heard | 
that the two greatest shots in England were present, 
and that he had come some distance in the hope 
of being allowed to walk a short time with us, and | 
see the “cracks” shoot. The Squire was most | 
civil, and begged he would take a spare gun he had 
out, and shoot along with us. This the gentleman | 
declined. Well, a minute or two afterwards, a | 
cock-pheasant rose between the Squire and myself, | 
not five yards from either of us. Quick as light- 
ning, bang went the Squire—missed ; and bang 
went Captain Ross—missed! Bang again the 
Squire—missed ! bang again Captain Ross—missed! | 
and away went the eed, chuck, chuck, chuck! | 
The gentleman took 
and said: “Thank you; I am much obliged, and 
quite satisfied ;” and away he went. I burst out 


off his hat, made us a bow, | pitta 


from 1860 to 1865 inclusive, Dr Grace has averaged 
thirty-seven ! 


ON THE EYE OF A WHITE HORSE. 


As he who sits upon the eye 
Of the White Horse at Cherbill, 
The stately outline to descry 
Of Hengist’s charger is too nigh, 
But only sees the chalk-flints lie 
In water-courses sterile ; 


So loomed a hillside Bard too grand 
For those who trod him under ; 
They saw the spirit on the sand 
Spilled by his left, his mortal hand, 
But saw not, nor could understand 
That from his right rolled thunder— 


But we, more distant from its base, 
That great heart judge more truly, 

And, while the sunrise on the face 

Brings out each sad, colossal grace, 

The features of a Memnon trace, 
And love the dead man duly. 


Who has not felt his spirit glow 
For her that wife true-hearted, 
Who down the hill of life would go, 
And share the grave with him below, 
With him, John Anderson, her jo, 
Loath only to be parted. 


Or who that leaves for night's dark air 
His flagon or decanter, 
Forgets to breathe a cheerful prayer 
To be preserved from every snare 
Of him who docked the flying mare 
Of merry Tam o’ Shanter. 


Then ye, now struggling for renown, 
Now racked with mocking laughter, 
Think of the White Horse on the down, 

And care not for the present frown, 
If only ye can win the crown 
And sceptre of hereafter. 
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